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The Chairman said the subject of the paper to-day was 
seals and seal fisheries, an industry which was not confined 
to any special part of the world. He would not attempt to 
anticipate the interesting paper about to be read by Cap- 
tain Temple, but he might be permitted to refer to one 
circumstance connected with the subject in a word or two. 
They had all read lately with deep interest a report that 
a portion of the Newfoundland fishery fleet had been 
imbedded in the ice off Labrador, which, of course, excited 
painful interest in the minds of everyone connected with 
that branch of industry, and profound sympathy with the 
men engaged in it From what he heard, he believed there 
was not only a hope, but very strong expectation that 
these men would pull through, and that in a few days they 
would receive good news that the fleet had escaped from 
the ice. The ice-packs on that coast disappeared as rapidly 
as they formed. A change of wind or a current would 
give them clear weather almost immediately, and he hoped 
they would not only come back in safety, but with a 
bounteous reward for their energy and perseverance. ^ 
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ON SEAL FISHERIES. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen. — The subject 
of to-day's discussion is one capable of great elaboration, 
and it will, be impossible, in the limited time at our com- 
mand, to do more than take a very cursory glance at it. 

There is no sea upon the surface of the globe in which 
seals are not to be met with ; not in the breadth of the 
great oceans, indeed, between the shores, though they are 
capable of taking journeys of considerable length ; they 
are most abundant upon the shores of the dreary lands in 
the high latitudes, and near the margins of the ice, and in 
the north they form an important article in the domestic 
economy of the inhabitants of those inhospitable climates. 
In the high latitudes, both north and south, the seals are 
essentially gregarious. In the temperate latitudes they 
assemble in groups, but not in very large numbers, while 
in the equatorial seas the seals are solitary, or seen at the 
most in pairs. 

In the Dominion of Canada, where sealing is, and has 
been for years, carried on extensively, there are three 
varieties of seals to which I desire to draw your attention : 
the harbour seal, the harp seal, and the hooded seal. 

The "herds of seals which frequent the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence arrive there in the month of November. They 
come chiefly through the straits of Belle Isle ; they hug the 
shores either of Labrador or of Newfoundland, penetrating 
into all the bays, and not going far from land when doubling 
the capes and headlands. In the winter they spread them- 
selves through the gulf in search of icebergs, on which 
they live for several months. In the months of May and 
June they appear on the coasts, but this time they pursue 



an opposite course to tliat adopted by them on their 
arrival. On their final departure from the coast, they go 
out of the gulf into the main ocean, and probably repair to 
Hudson's Bay and the Arctic seas. 

The importance of the seal fisheries was soon perceived 
by the first mariners who visited the Gulf of St. Lawrence, 
for shortly after Canada was discovered, seal-fishing was 
extensively prosecuted by the settlers, and from those days 
it has been recognised as one of the most important 
branches of industry pursued in those latitudes. 

The mode of capturing the seal in Canadian waters is 
by netting them. The nets used are made of hempen cord, 
which is very strong, although not more than the twelfth 
part of an inch thick. The meshes are eight inches square. 
Some of these nets are more than one hundred fathoms 
long by ten fathoms wide, and several nets are put together, 
as advantageously as possible, for the purpose of taking the 
seals. Some of these nets are of great value, costing, for 
the net alone, ;^ 1,500, exclusive of the anchors and gear, by 
which they are kept in position after they are set. 

The usual time for the seals to pass near the shore on 
their migratory voyage being known, the nets are set a few 
days before ; one of the fishermen is posted as a sentry on 
a rock, a little in advance of the fishery, to give notice of 
the approach of the herds of seals, and the moment they 
are within the fishery a signal is given, and the fishermen 
hasten to raise, by means of capstans, a net sunk by leaden 
weights to the bottom of the water at the entrance of 
the fishery. With this net they close the entrance through 
which the seals made* their ingress, and as soon as this 
operation is completed, and the seals are fairly imprisoned, 
the fishermen jump into their boats and enter the fishery, 
shouting and beating the water with their paddles, and 



igometimes firing off guns. The frightened seals, trying to 
escape, dive down and run their heads into the meshes of 
the net, which are kept always open by means of roping 
round the borders of the net, hove taut and set up by 
capstans. As soon as the seals are caught in the meshes 
the men underrun the nets, knock od the heads the seals 
that are not strangled, and carry them on. shore in their 
canoes^ 

The autumn fishing on the Labrador Coast takes place 
at the end of November and in the month of December, 
and is very arduous, by reason of the severity of the 
weather and of the ice fields, which often break through 
and destroy the nets, if care is not taken to haul them up 
in time. The seals at this season, on being taken out of 
the water, become frozen, and in that state they are stored, 
and it is not before the spring, when the warm air has 
softened them, that they are cut up and the fat melted. 

The spring fishing is carried on with nets in nearly 
the same manner, with this difference, however, that the 
entrance to the fishery is to the westward, because at that 
season the seals are going out of the gulf 

The spring and autumn fishings are carried on with 
nets from Blanc Jubleris Bay to Cape Whittle. 

The seals are not only taken with nets, but they are also 
pursued in every direction, and are sought for 'on ice-fields 
in the Gulf of St Lawrence and in the Atlantic, at a con- 
siderable distance from Newfoundland and the Isle of Cape 
Breton. 

The expeditions that are fitted for that kind of fishing, 
or rather of hunting, require to start early in the spring. 

Sealing is carried on, on a very large scale, in Newfound- 
land, and it is only, we may say, by the fishermen of 
Magdalen Island that the hunting for seals in Canada is 



carried ovl The take of seals in the Canadian fisheries 
last year was 75,000. 

Seal hunting, or fishing, as it is often called, requires 
great patience and skilL Most of the seals> if not all, 
are gregarious^ and one seal seems to be always on the 
watch where danger is to be apprehended from bears, or 
from hunters. They climb up through holes in the ice- 
fields of the polar seas, even when there is a height of 
several feet from the water ; but it is difficult for the hunter 
to get between them and the hole. Nor is seal-hunting 
unattended with danger, an enraged seal being a formidable 
antagonist, at least to the inexperienced 

The fishing I have above referred to is entirely the hair 
seal, fishing, the object of which is to seciu-e the oil and the 
hide, the former remarkably good and clear, and only 
second in quality to the oil of the sperm whale, and the 
latter giving useful and durable leather. I will, with your 
permission, take you from the far north to the far south, 
and we will have a look at another seal-fishing industry — 
the fur seal fisheries of Southern Patagonia. Reference to 
the map will show you that the western shore of Patagonia, 
from the island of Diego Ramirez to the Gulf of Tres 
Montes, is studded with islands and islets, some of them 
washed by the stormy waves of the Southern Pacific, and 
some of them sheltered in almost land-locked bays and 
inlets. Upon these islands and rocks are to be found, 
during a certain season of the year, rookeries'of the South 
Sea fur seals, and thither the seal-hunters repair every 
season, for the purpose of capturing the much-prized skins 
of the Magellan seals. The fishing commences about the 
mouth of July, and lasts until February of the following 
year, that is to say, for about six months out of the twelve. 
The fishing is carried on principally by American owned 
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vessels, and also by vessels the property of Chilians on the 
West Coast, and by some the property of citizens of the 
Argentine Republic and the Banda Oriental. 

The principal station for the sealers is the small settle- 
ment of Punta Arenas, or Sandy Point, in the Straits of 
Magellan. This place was formerly used by the Chilian 
Government as a convict station, to which military convicts 
were transported ; but a few years since a mutiny broke 
out amongst the convicts, and their guards, a small detach- 
ment of Chilian troops, having fraternised with them, the 
little settlement was in a state of anarchy, which lasted 
until all the intoxicants in the place had been consumed (a 
period of about three days), when, after setting fire to the 
town, the mutineers started off towards the Argentine 
Republic, which, however, very few of them reached, in 
consequence of quarrels having broken out amongst them- 
selves, and also on account of the hostility of some Pata- 
gonian Indians, through whose camps they had to pass. 
Six or seven of the mutineers, who had escaped in a boat, 
were captured and brought back to the settlement, and 
were tried by Court Martial and shot in the Plaza. Since 
this occurrence Sandy Point has ceased to be used as a 
penal settlement, and it has become the headquarters of 
the sealers. Twice during the year the little town is a 
scene of unwonted activity : once during the time the sealing 
fleet is fitting out and preparing to proceed to the Rookeries, 
and again upon the return of the sealers. Occasionally it 
happens that a sealer makes an exceptionally good haul at 
the commencement of the season, and fills up before the 
usual time, in which case she runs down to the settlement, 
and either sells the skins to the merchants there, or tran- 
ships them to the first Pacific mail boat or German steamer 
which calls at Punta Arenas, homeward bound, returning to 



her sealing ground in time to secure a further take before 
the close of the season. An exceptionally good take for a 
season is I0,0CX) skins; this, at an average rate of ;£'2 15^. 
per skin, gives a gross return of £2y,^oo, and shows how 

profitable an undertaking fur-seal fishing is where attended 
with success ; but it is quite a lottery, and the only way to 
secure success is unwearying vigilance and a determination 
never to let a chance escape. Even then, it is by no means 
certain, and it often happens that the most active vigilant 
crew come off worse than those who may have lighted by 
chance upon a well-stocked rookery. 

The seal rookeries are marked upon the charts, and, as a 
rule, the seals return year after year to the same rookery ; 
but occasionally they take up fresh ground, and sometimes 
the most prolific hunting ground is that which has perhaps 
been regarded as barren by the sealers for years past. In 
the early part of 1880 I came through the western channels 
of Patagonia, having entered the straits at Tres Montes. 
On my passage down, I had occasion to send a boat away 
to examine the passage between a group of barren rocks, 
called the Covadonga Group, and the island to the west- 
ward, that passage being the channel I was recommended 
by the sailing directions to use. On reaching the group, 
my people found that it was occupied by a dense seal 
rookery, of some thousands of seals. As the boat ap- 
proached, one fine patriarchal old seal gave the signal, and 
all the seals took to the water, the old dog seal following 
them very leisurely, and in a most dignified manner, taking 
a look before doing so, to see that all his subjects were in 
safety, and apparently determined not to compromise his 
dignity by any undue haste. When the boat had passed 
them ^they returned, the old dog-seal taking the lead this 
time, and again taking up his position on the highest point 
[S] B 3 
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of the rock. The next day I anchored in a small harbour, 
and during the afternoon a sealing schooner, belonging to 
Monte Video, came in and anchored. They sent their boat 
alongside my ship, and informed me that they were in 
want of bread and flour. These I supplied them with, and 
told them of the rookery I had passed on the previous day. 
The master of the sealer was a Greek, and apparently a 
most unfit man for a sealer, for I afterwards learnt that 
he had not taken advantage of the information we had 
given him, and that his take for the whole season was 
only 750 skins. I subsequently met an American schooner, 
the Golden West and she went up to the Covadanga Group, 
acting upon our information, and filled right up there with 
very fine skins. 

The western channels between Patagonia and the islands 
immediately marked by the Pacific Ocean, are studded with 
rocky islets the home of fur seal ; during the season it is 
sojourning in those waters. 

Let us trace the modus operandi of the sealer from the date 
when, the defects of the previous cruise made good, he is 
lying waiting to take in his stores and proceed to his sealing 
ground. One of the principal matters of business to be 
arranged, is the purchase of his stores and provisions, 
and this is done in the following way. There are certain 
traders in Sandy Point who supply all the needful stores 
on credit, to be paid for in skins on the termination of the 
voyage, and with few exceptions, the bargains struck are 
greatly in favour of the trader. With the usual improvi- 
dence of sailors, the seal-hunter, only too glad to put off 
the evil day, when the stores upon which he is to subsist 
for months have to be paid for, is willing to sign any agree- 
ment, and consequently the wily trader generally manages 
to get the sealer into his own hands, very much upon the 
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truck system formerly pursued in our own manufacturing 
districts. I am bound to say, however, that this applies 
almost entirely to the native (that is to say, the Chilian or 
Argentine sealers), for the 'cuter American sealer is not so 
easily got over, and, as a rule, makes a fairer bargain. The 
stores, consisting of bread, flour, tea, coffee, sugar, beef, and 
pork, having been sent aboard, not forgetting a supply of 
Matte, the Paraguagan tea, and the great consoler of the 
South American, having been shipped, and all preliminaries 
as to the disposal of the expected take of furs concluded, 
the sealer proceeds to his grounds ; there are two articles, 
however, which I have omitted, and which are essential, 
viz., a quantity of salt with which to preserve the skins, and 
barrels in which to stow them for shipment, and so fully 
equipped, the sealer takes his leave of the settlement. 
The weather to the eastward of Port Famine is more settled 
than that generally encountered to the westward, where 
rain falls in torrents for nine months out of the year. 
Violent squalls, locally called " wooUy-wahs " sweep through 
the gullies, and great care and caution have to be exer- 
cised in the navigation of the small vessels engaged in this 
hazardous and precarious business. An accident, such as 
the loss of a spar, may be fatal to the enterprise, as it 
would necessitate the return of the sealer to the settle- 
ment, causing thereby much loss of valuable time, and 
allowing other vessels to have the pick of the best 
rookeries. Arrived upon their sealing grounds, the schooner 
selects a rookery upon which the seals are expected to 
congregate, and there detaches a portion of her crew with 
about three months* provisions, for their subsistence until 
the vessel shall return at the end of the season to take 
them off, together with the take of furs they have secured. 
The vessel then cruizes about in the channels, with a 
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roving commission, picking up large or small quantities of 
seals as they may meet with them. It is difficult to 
imagine a more dreary and monotonous life than that 
passed by the men on the outlying rock, during three or 
four months of an almost Antarctic winter, exposed to 
severe cold, and the deluge of rain which prevails in these 
latitudes. 

There is one danger to which the Patagonian seal- 
hunter is always exposed, and that is, from the canoe 
Indians, a miserable, barbarous race, probably the lowest 
in the human scale ; these savages are treacherous and 
cowardly, and when they see their chance, are most dan- 
gerous enemies, and when in overwhelming numbers do 
not hesitate to attack and murder the sealing crews, loot- 
ing the vessels when they have a chance. They have 
been accused of cannibalism, but of this I have no proof. 
• The canoes are generally manned, and, to be accurate, 
womaned by an entire family, consisting of grandfather 
and grandmother, father, mother, and children, two or 
three dogs of the purest mongrel breed imaginable, and 
half a dozen sea-gulls. The dogs and the gulls being 
trained to dive from the canoe and catch fish. On my 
passage down the western channels, I met several canoes 
of Indians, whom I supplied with biscuit and tobacco, 
receiving from them some of their dogs and a couple of 
the sea-gulls ; one of the latter flew away in a few days, 
but the second remained with me for a considerable time, 
and became quite domesticated, fraternising with my collie 
dog, who was a good deal puzzled by it at first. The 
maternal instinct of the seal is infinitely superior to that 
of the average Canoe Indian mother, as shown by the 
fact that I concluded a treaty with one of the latter for 
the cession of her infant in exchange for a very battered 
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and much damaged umbrella, and I only evaded my part 
of the contract by giving up the umbrella to get rid of 
her, infant and all. The maternal instinct of the seal to 
which I have referred, is one of its most notable charac- 
teristics ; the mother nurses and suckles her infant with 
the most assiduous care, and if harm befal it, displays 
the utmost, sorrow and distress. The father likewise is 
keenly alive to his parental duties until the baby seal 
reaches something approaching to years of discretion. 

But to return to our seal-hunters on the rock ; the 
season is approaching its conclusion, the young pups have 
taken naturally to the water, the old fur seals are all 
killed ojfT, or, grown wary, have migrated to other rocks, 
the skins are all salted and ready to be shipped on board 
the schooner, whose arrival is eagerly waited for. Some- 
times owing to the boisterous weather, it is impossible for 
her to effect communication for days or even weeks with 
the men on the rock, and she has to cruise about until a 
favourable opportunity arrives, when that does occur, no 
time is lost in shipping the proceeds of the season, and 
then, with her hold more or less well loaded, she turns her 
head towards Sandy Point. Upon her arrival there, there 
is much to be done, the skins have to be packed in casks 
for shipment to the first homeward bound steamer. Every- 
thing and everybody is thoroughly active, and the little 
settlement again wakens up to abnormal life and energy. 
Accounts have to be squared up with the merchant who 
has a prior claim upon the take for goods supplied, and it 
generally takes several days to adjust accounts, and before 
each man receives his share of his hard earned gains. 

Such is a very brief account of the fur-seal fishery of 
Southern Patagonia, and it only remains for me to make a 
few further remarks as to the modes of killing the seals. 
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their habits, and the prospects of their continuance in the 
waters to which we have principally referred. 

The system of netting seals is not in use in Magellan, 
they are either shot or clubbed by the sealers, the head 
being the vulnerable part, the hunter strikes them with a 
club just over the nose, and so despatches them ; this 
method of killing them is preferred on account of its more 
rapid effect. 

The dog seal is occasionally a dangerous enemy to meet, 
and serious, sometimes fatal injuries have been inflicted by 
it upon rash or unwary hunters. The affection of seals to 
their young I have already referred to, and I have been 
told by veteran hunters, that it has been frequently difficult 
for them to restrain the emotions of pity evoked by the 
piteous sorrow displayed by the dam for its cub, and the 
pup seal for its parent. Just prior to the period of mating, 
the male and bachelor seals arrive at their quarters, and 
await the arrival of the females ; when these latter do arrive 
the seals busily employ themselves in pairing off* with the 
wives of their choice ; sometimes it happens that two males 
fix upon the same female, and the result is a most sanguin- 
ary encounter, the female invariably complacently accepting 
the victor for whose success she has waited, without 
evincing any emotion whatever. 

Captain Fanning, one of the noted sealing masters in 
early times, distinguished the different ages and sexes of 
the fur-seal as follows : — Full aged males, called wigs ; the 
females, clapmatches ; those not quite so old, bulls ; all 
the half-grown of both sexes, yearlings ; the young of nearly 
a year old, called grays, or silvered pups, and before their 
coats are changed to this shade, called black pups. The 
full-grown female, or clapmatche, averages fully one-half 
the length of the largest males or wigs, and the colour of 
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the greater portion of them is silver-grey, while that of the 
wigs is dark brown ; both old and young are of lighter 
shade underneath. The layer of fat, or blubber, between 
the skin and the flesh, may average one and a half inch in 
thickness, according to the time the animal has been on 
shore, it being very fat when the season begins, and very 
lean when the season is over, which changes the animal's 
appearance from its former robust condition. When in 
full flesh, the adult female weighs about 85 lbs. 

It is very rarely that the female has more than one pup, 
and the time of gestation is about ten months. The time 
of bringing forth, or the pupping season, on the coast of 
California, is from May to August, and on the coast of 
Patagonia, and the latitudes near Cape Horn, from October 
to March. 

The flesh of the pup-seal when six weeks old or more, 
is esteemed by the seal-hunters as equal to the best mutton, 
if properly cooked. The flesh of the yearling seal is some- 
what darker than beef, it is juicy and tender, but lacks the 
sweetness and flavour of beef, and is less firm and nutritious. 
I am indebted to a work on Marine Mammalia, by Captain 
Scammon, of the U.S. Revenue Marine, for many of the 
foregoing facts. And also to the Canadian Commissioner 
at this Exhibition, for some information as to the seal 
fisheries on the Canadian coast 

There can be no doubt but that in consequence of the 
great destruction of seals within the past fifty years, seals 
are getting both scarce and wary. Sealing is now being 
carried on by steam-vessels, manned by large crews, and 
the effect of this is, that two trips can now be made in 
place of one formerly made ' by the sailing-vessels. Some 
more stringent State supervision of the seal-fisheries would 
doubtless result, in course of time, in increased numbers of 
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seals, and consequently to the benefit of the hlinters them- 
selves and the public at large. The life of the seal-hunter 
is one of extraordinary hardship ; he lives in close, dirty 
quarters, saturated and greasy with the oil ; his food is of 
the coarsest ; he can never call an hour his own, should he 
have a successful season, and find seals plentiful, after he 
has filled the hold of his vessel, he stows the skins in his 
own quarters, sleeping and living amongst them with 
admirable disregard of his own comfort. He seldom 
changes his clothes from the commencement to the ter- 
mination of the season. When he does indulge in the 
luxury of a clean garment, he puts it on over the dirty 
one, and is quite content when it likewise gets saturated 
with the all pervading oil. 

The greatest hardship to be endured, however, by the 
seal-hunter, is when, in addition to the privations and 
difficulties inseparably connected with his occupation, he 
fails to secure skins sufficient to pay some of the demands 
of the store dealer; he knows then, that after a period 
of poverty and privation, he will start the following 
season heavily handicapped by the debts of the previous 
cruise. 

There is much that I have left unsaid upon this interest- 
ing subject,. but I must conclude by thanking you for the 
patient and attentive hearing you have granted me. 



DISCUSSION. 

Mr. Ridley (acting Commissioner for Newfoundland) 
said he had been much interested in the admirable paper 
just read, and he thought Captain Temple had exhausted 
the subject as far as it was possible for any one to do. 
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but he might take leave to supply some omissions he had 
made with regard to the fisheries on the North Atlantic, 
particularly those of Newfoundland, with which, perhaps, 
not being familiar, he had not dealt to any extent The 
seal fisheries of Newfoundland were carried on on a large 
scale, some 10,000 men employed in them. They were 
formerly carried on by sailing vessels to the number of 400, 
but steam had now been introduced, and the number of 
vessels was reduced to about thirty, but the same number 
of men were employed in twenty-five steamers. These 
Vessels left Newfoundland, on the lOth March, to which 
time they were limited by Act of Parliament, in order 
that they might not capture the young seals before they 
were sufficiently grown. They proceeded in search of the 
young seals which were, as a rule, met with from the 17th 
to the 20th. When they were bom they were about lolbs. 
in weight, but in the space of three weeks they attained 
a weight of 45 lbs. to 5olbs. ; the seals had their young on 
floes of ice about 300 or 400 miles from St. Johns. They 
were killed by a blow on the head — and then sculped, as 
it was called — that is opened out without barbarity, which 
he was afraid some people supposed to be the case, the fat 
and skin only being taken on board the steamers. The 
first trip generally occupied three weeks or a month, and 
he had known vessels in that space of time capture as 
many as 42,000 young seals, worth some ;^ 2 5,000. Having 
returned and deposited the pelts, they then went out on a 
second trip to catch the old seals, if possible, but this was 
much more difficult, as they were very astute ; they popped 
their heads up, and if they saw any danger about they 
soon popped them back again and escaped, and it required 
skilful riflemen, as Newfoundland sealers generally are to 
pot them off". The whole season occupied about two months. 
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The catch of 1883 had been a fairly prosperous one, the 
total exceeding 400,000, He had much pleasure in moving 
a hearty vote of thanks to Captain Temple for his able and 
exhaustive paper. 

Major Sewell-Gana (Chilian Commissioner), in second- 
ing the motion, remarked that in consequence of the great 
development of seal fisheries in and about the Straits of 
Magellan, the Chilian Government had lately appointed a 
Commission to study the question, and they were about to 
introduce a law to enforce a close time, and to extend to 
that region the regulations of the civil code with regard to 
fishing. 

Mr. Martin said he should like to add a few words on 
the subject of the paper. Captain Temple had stated that 
seals were to be found more or less all over the globe, but 
he had only described in detail the Canadian and Pata- 
gonian fisheries, the latter of which he referred to as the 
South Sea fisheries, but he thought Captain Temple would 
agree with him that they might be better localised as the 
Cape Horn fisheries. He had omitted to refer to the Lobos 
Island fisheries off the river Plate, which yielded 10,000 
to 14,000 skins per annum. Then there were the South 
Sea fisheries, which he might call the South Shetland 
Island fisheries, which were of a more speculative character, 
for he had known one vessel come back from those islands 
with a load of one skin. On the other hand, they some- 
times got large quantities. One point he wished to notice 
was that Captain Temple seemed to fear a deficiency in 
the supply of seals, but he thought there was not much 
danger of that, for England and Norway had now entered 
a compact to regulate the Greenland fisheries ; the English 
boats were not to leave for the Greenland fisheries before 
a certain date, and on the introduction of this law a 
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gunboat was sent up to the fisheries to see that the re^Ia-' 
tions were adhered to. About three seasons ago, if lie 
recollected rightly, the large quantity spoken of by Captain 
Temple was far exceeded, for Newfoundland and Green- 
land together yielded 500,000 skins. Again there was a 
most important fishery of fur seals on the North Pacific, on 
the islands of St Paul and St George in the Alaska 
Territory. A few years ago that country belonged to 
Russia, but it was ceded to America, and the American 
Government leased it to the Alaska Commercial Company, 
who had the sole right of fishing there, paying to the 
American Government a certain rent and a royalty on 
each skin ; the quantity was strictly limited to 100,000 
skins a year. Again, there was the Copper Island 
fisheries, which belonged to Russian America still, and was 
nearly to the North of Japan, that yielded between 20,000 
and 30,000 skins annually, and there were also the Japan 
seal fisheries, the produce of which varied very considerably, 
say from 5000 to 20,000 skins. On the whole, therefore, 
he thought there was no likelihood of the supply falling 
short. 

The vote of thanks having been carried unanimously, 
Captain Temple, in reply, said he was quite aware that 
he had not thrashed out the whole subject, and he had not 
attempted to deal with any seal fisheries, except those 
which he had actual experience of, trusting that some 
gentleman, who knew the subject well, would come forward 
and add to the information he had given, as Mr. Martin 
had been kind enough to do. He was glad to hear from 
Major Sewell-Gana, the Chilian Commissioner, that Chili 
had at last recognised the fact that it was necessary to have 
a close season, for when he was in the Straits of Magellan, 
three years ago, the scarcity of seals was the subject of 
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universal complaint. It was quite clear, however, that 
Chili, who was making great progress in every way, had 
recognised the evil, and had now taken steps to protect this 
most important industry. 

Mr. BiRKBECK, M.P., then moved a vote of thanks to Sir 
John Rose, for presiding. Although he might be some- 
what disappointed at seeing so small an audience, the Exe- 
cutive Committee felt very strongly the great importance 
of these discussions. The object of the Committee was 
that all the papers read at these Conferences, and the 
discussions, whether short or long, should be fully reported, 
and they would appear in the official report, at the con- 
clusion of the Exhibition. Many of the Foreign Commis- 
sioners had told him how valuable these discussions would 
be in an international point of view. The paper now read 
was one of very great interest to him, though Captain 
Temple had not referred to the seal fisheries, where he 
(Mr. Birkbeck) had once spent a whole summer, namely, in 
Spitzbergen. There the seals were not hunted so much for 
the sake of their fur, being a much larger kind, from eight 
to ten or twelve feet long, and they were captured for the 
sake of the oil. He could quite corroborate what had been 
said as to the great difficulty of catching these seals from 
their exceeding shyness. At Spitzbergen the only way to 
take them was by shooting them with a rifle from a boat, 
and they were always found in ice-bergs, in flow ice. The 
great difficulty was that there was always a slight swell, 
and while you were aiming at the seal, probably, the boat 
was rising with the swell whilst the ice, with the seal on 
it was very likely falling at the same time ; if you did 
not shoot the seal through the brain you might row as 
hard as you could, but he was certain to be lost. 

Mr. Earle (United States Commissioner), seconded the 
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motion. Sir John Rose was very familiar to them on the 
other side of the water, and they all appreciated his efforts 
in connection with the fisheries of Canada. Whilst he 
held public office there he was continually mindful of the 
fishing interests of Canada, and did everything in his 
power to promote them. He had also taken an interest in 
the seal fisheries of that region. With regard to the sub- 
ject referred to by Mr. Martin, as to the seal fisheries 
belonging to the United States, and leased to the Alaska 
Commercial Company, the islands there though small were 
literally covered with seals during certain portions of the 
year. They came in in enormous quantities, and were then 
surrounded by the natives, who, in preference to killing 
them with the gun, as described by Mr. Birkbeck, drove 
them several miles inland by means of bones which they 
used as clappers until they got into some convenient place 
called a butchering ground. They then separated them 
into what the fishermen called small pod, a pod being a 
sufficient number to be disposed of in one day. They were 
despatched by clubs and skinned, and the natives were so 
expert in taking off the skin' that several were stripped 
in the space of one minute. Those skins were carefully 
rolled together, ahd sent off to be prepared for the market. 
As stated by Mr. Martin, the fisheries were limited to 
100,000 annually, that being considered a fair number to 
prevent the seals being exhausted. 

The vote of thanks having been carried, 
The Chairman, in reply, said it was a very easy task 
which he had undertaken that day ; the success of the 
Exhibition did not depend upon those who gave a few 
minutes to it to take the chair, it was due mainly to the 
untiring energy and great administrative ability of Mr. 
Birkbeck. Those who had inspired this Exhibition, and 



